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" Oathedbal Builders and Medieval Sculptors " is the title 
of a lecture lately delivered at New Haven by Prof. A. D. 
"White, of the University of Michigan. We give below a few 
extracts (taken from a report in the 2T. Y. Tribune) that breathe 
•a true spirit, although we would sometimes question the infer- 
ences of the critic- 
He said that it was hard to speak of sculpture without beginning 
with architecture, for architecture, whether rough or smooth, whether 
stout or lithe, is the trunk or stalk from which sculpture buds, and 
blossoms, and sheds perfume. In all art which is good and noble, 
. first grows the worthy temple, next looms the worthy statue. Among 
all men of worthy culture to-day, ail their sketches and plans are 
mainly wrought according to one of two great models, which are popu- 
larly known as the classic and the Gothic. In the classic groups the 
distinguishing characteristic is unity. As one walks up the broad 
marble slope of steps leading into some great Greek temple, he notes 
far above, in the pediment, great spreading groups of statuary, great 
crystallizations of the brightest ideas, struck out in the nation's Strug* 
glej great representations' of what is brightest in the nation's history, 
or moat beauteous in her poetry, or lordliest in her mythology. Within 
the temple, you soon come to see and know that one tone and one 
feeling p?rvades all; that the temple, in solid structure and in the 
overlaying of ornament, in exterior and in interior sculpture, in the 
bulging muscles of sturdy centaurs and in the light forms of graceful 
girls — in all, is the manifestation of one simple, single spirit. Of 
classic single figure?, the distinguishing feature is nobility. In the 
worthy classic statues, in their position, and look, and gathering up of 
drapery, there is seen a certain unmistakable loftiness, a certain roy- 
alty which hedges them in from you, a certain superiority which would 
forbid you to put them in dim cathedral niches, which demands noble 
pedestals in open temples. Whether the statue be Jupiter or Apollo, 
or the pinched face of Demosthenes, or the squeezed face of Socrates, 
there is in it, not only a most perfect delineation of what is best in the 
human, but a chastity and loftiness which is more than human. All 
earthly passions fleem strained out of those classic marbles. The 
longer you stand before them, the more they quietly rise above you, 
' and lord it over you. In respect to ornament, the main characteristic 
of classic architecture is conventionalism. The foliage of friezes and 
capitals, of fillets and garlands, though displaying a vast depth of life 
and beauty, are by no means reproductions of natural branches and 
leaves and flowers. The acanthus leaf of Greek sculpture is only by 
tradition the acanthus leaf of nature. 

Gothic art is the opposite of the classic, in respect to th-j three cha- 
racteristics above considered, and opposite also to the whole course of 
its branching and blooming. Seven hundred years ago Europe was 
deeply furrowed after wars of great races, fiercely harrowed by forages 
of petty tyrants, thoroughly watered by the blood and tears of earnest 
men. Into this field, thus enriched, had been planted long before, cer- 
tain seed-ideas — ideas of Roman legality, of German manliness, but 
especially of Christian earnestness. Over this field seemed now to 
spread anew religious warmth, and straightway came up the richest 
growth of religious art the world has ever seen. From the midst of 
every goodly town bloomed great cathedral roofs, shooting out towers, 
and spires, and flying buttresses, and pinnacles. Along highroads 
grew up shrines and chapels, growing thickly and naturally, like elms 
along water-courses. On cliff* and headlands, far ween by warriors, 
towered gorgeous churches of stony fretwork, to " Our Lady of Good 
Help." A wonderful peculiarity of this architecture is the sameness 
which prevailed from one end of Europe to the other — a sameness 
which is found not only in general tone, but in subordinate features. 
And not only is there the same birth, but also everywhere the same 
growth. The spread of every new bright idea in architecture is light- 



ning-like. Every new discovery darts over Alps, and across straits, 
and throughout .Europe.- The great agency in the wonderful spread of 
Gothic art was the organization of the cathedral builders, who formed 
one of the strongest among all the guilds. They gained favors from 
kings by charters, and protection from the pope by bulls. Their 
organization spread into every part of Europe, until at last you see 
them grouped around their great works in all countries, gaining con- 
tinually new privileges,' rising higher in love of their art, and in 
strength for it. The cathedral of the thirteenth century, as it grew 
from the hearts and hands of these men, is the most wonderful growth 
in art the world has yet seen. As you approach and look to its por- 
tals and towers, there is spread before you a great sculptured chapter 
of mediaeval hopes and joys, and fears and .aspirations. High on 
either side rise the great twin towers — broad, lofty, earnest — in some 
lights almost grim; yet in all appears great kindliness, for great veils 
of stone lace-work hang playfully down their great sides, old turrets 
cling lovingly to them at all corners, and light staircases in stone 
twist about the corners, as the loving vine twines about the sturdy oak. 
And the old builders have made the towers kindlier still by making 
them enfold a wealth of animal sculpture. High up on their lordly 
sides, clinging to the tower as to a mother, are great hordes of gro- 
tesques. Elves, satyrs, imps, dragons, dwarfs, and lizards clamber up 
all pinnacles, wrestle under gables, sun themselves on roofs, perch on 
dizzy edges, prowl under cornices, glare out from masses of foliage, 
scowl at you, grin at you. All these, and more, the goodly old towers 
lift high above the labors and quarrel of the city below, holding them 
in loving care from century to century. 

The most notable thing in the vast mass of cathedral sculptnre is 
its old use to the people as a great religious book, at a time when the 
Scriptures were not accessible to them. In the chapel and choir of 
Notre Dame of Paris this sculptured book may be seen in its perfec- 
tion. There is pictured out very naively and very unscientifically the 
creation, then the doings of the prophets, then the evangelists and the 
apostles. In the midst of all runs the life of Christ, shown in details 
of its prefiguration in the Old Testament, and its consummation in the 
New. There is in these representations, it is true, rich food for 
critics. You may sometimes see a perspective so managed that an 
apostle has one foot hard by the temple in Jerusalem and the other 
firmly planted on the Mount of Olives. So, too, the children of Israel 
are sometimes represented as fleeing from Egypt in slashed jerkins and 
witU matchlocks. Joshua's army appears encamped before Jericho, 
not only with horns blowing, but with horns for gunpowder. The 
sculptor was a preacher as well as a teacher. The first of his simple 
sermons is that which, in nine out of ten of the cathedrals of Europe, 
is sculptured under the end of the great central portal in full view of 
all who enter the edifice. It enforces the docfrine of rewards and pun- 
ishments. Christ is calmly weighing men in one scale against their 
good deeds in the other; a chanting company of the blessed are led by 
an angel to the right hand ; a weeping crowd of condemned are 
scourged by demons toward the caldrons and flames of the left hand. 
Upon the frieze of the old town-hall at Breslau is wrought out a hit at 
woman's tongue. There is a droll procession, and the main figure in 
it is the devil, in high glee, trundling off a scolding woman in a wheel- 
barrow. This playfulness in Gothic sculpture, though often very 
broad in its jests, gives life to great masses of more sombre sculpture. 
It often satirizes those very men and things which in reading medie- 
val history we wished to see satirized. Thus, at Rouen Cathedral. 
who liked the great full hymns of the church, and disliked praise by 
proxy, has sculptured a pig playing the violin, and at Chartres Cathe- 
dral, an ass playing on the harp. At another, a hit at the state of 
society is made in a sculpture of the world governed by rats. Worldly 
churchmen are satirized in a sculptured bishop brandishing a fool's 
bauble, and Aristotle, the idol of the schools, is seen on all-fours, sad- 
dled and bridled, and ridden by a woman. 

A most wonderful thing in Gothic art is exceeding fullness of life, 
and the wonderful reality of it. An illustration of this is seen in the 
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old Temple Church at London. There is a row of grotesque Gothic 
heads, upon which is wrought every possible shade of scowl or grin, of 
grimace or smirk. But the sculptor saw that in this very variety 
there vfould soon be monotony. As soon as this idea seized him, he 
sculptured a little ugly demon which crawls out from the stone behind, 
seizes in its teeth one ear of a head, and bites with all its might. 
That breaks the monotony, for the whole face is drawn aside, every 
muscle is set askew, every feature takes a- new aspect, and the surprise 
of the beholder at the invention is as sudden as that at the sculpture 
of the pain. Another striking characteristic in the mediieval sculpture 
is its wonderful earnestness. This may be noted in the frequent 
equality of finish between the parts which many see and parts which 
few see. By climbing up the chance scaffolding of the roof-repairers, 
one may often discover some saintly figure, bearing in her robes tokens 
of the artist's most loving patience, bearing in her face the tight of his 
most cherished thought, set away in some niche, deep-shaded, high- 
pinnacled, never to be seen of them who look up from earth, only to 
be seen of those who look down from heaven. But no quality in the % 
work of the middle ages so touches the heart as the sweet repose of the 
monumental sculpture. Of this, many illustrations were given. In 
conclusion, the lecturer observed that all three great art worlds, Gre- 
cian, Medieeval Revival of Art, and Modern, have one great common 
centre from which they proceed, and around which they revolve. 
That centre is the love of truth. AH art chaos has also its single 
contre, which is love of effect. Never was a land developing such 
chances for a great growth in Art as this land. The sculptors are fast 
rising already;, the patrons are sure to rise if we do our duty. That 
old medieval city growth which so fostered Art, was as nothing to 
what ours shall be. The emulation between cities which is now 
directed to firemen's uniforms and soldier's feathers, may yet be made 
to rear noble town-halls, with lines of niches for statues. The sacri- 
fices often made by religious societies to cushion seats with damask, 
and curtain that pitiful stronghold of discord, the choir, with silk, to 
cover the floor with tufted carpets, and build pulpits like soda-foun- 
tains, this effeminate sacrifice may be turned into a manly sacrifice. 
We may take part of that upholstery money to build noble spires of 
stone in place of our present absurd pepper-box towers or lying shingle 
spires, or place sweet chimes of bells to filter sweet echoes through our 
elm trees. Let those who stand at the centres from which ideas and 
fashions dart through the land, rely upon these qualities of sacrifice 
ancl generosity, and direct them to better ends. • 

Let every man look to himself, developing the heart and soul which 
God has given him, keeping himself in strong currents of life, strength- 
ening himself in love of truth, directing every thought to act with 
earnestness. Then shall he fill himself with the spirit of Art, and to 
souls thus nurtured the love of Art comes surely. 



From the humblest fence that encircles a mountain farm, to 
proudest cornice that crowns an imperial palace, there is nothing 
so mean that the presence of congruity may not ennoble, nothing 
so high that its absence may not disfigure. From the binding 
of a book to the preaching of a sermon ; from the tittle-tattle 
of a tea-table to the oration that, being launched forth in the 
senate of a great nation, carries a thunder on its wing that is to 
shake the foundations of civil society in more than half the 
world; in every movement, in every voice, in every garb, in 
every look, in every symbol, of which the complex play of life 
is made up, there are, at every moment, noconnted secret 
harmonies at work, necessary in some degree for the doing of 
the thing at all, necessary in a high degree for the doing of the 
thing well. — J. S. Blackie. 

" Evert school lias within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, without seeking for it elsewhere." — Lanzi. 
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Germany — Munich. — The opening of an exhibition of Art 
took place in the Crystal Palace July 22 last. The ceremony 
was quite imposing. The government was represented by 
Baron Zwehl, the minister of Kultw, or of matters bearing 
upon the moral and intellectual interests of the people, and the 
Academy by the secretary, Professor Carriere, and by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Feodor Dietz. Music opened and - 
closed the inauguration, but the most interesting parts of the* 
performance were the speeches delivered by Messrs, Carriere 
and Dietz, of which we give the substance: "The true, the 
good, and the beautiful, — the union of the conscience, the 
heart, and the imagination, develop the highest purposes of 
civilization. Religion, science, and the fine arts go hand in 
hand for its accomplishment. The Germans have overthrown 
the pagan empire of Rome, and have become the heirs of anti- 
quity, the standard bearers of Christianity. The thonght of 
Germany is blended with the classic beauties of Greece, and 
hallowed by the spirit of religion. To give a new impulse to 
this historical mission of Germany, King Louis of Bavaria in- 
augurated the revival of art, in conjunction with Cornelius, 
Schnorr, Hess, Schwan thaler, and Gartner, and' Maximilian, 
the present king, has crowned his father's work by surrounding 
his throne with poets and artists, to revive again the enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful and the intellectual, which, made the 
glory of Italy." Among the prominent paintings is one repre- 
senting Raphael on bis death-bed, or rather reposing in a dying 
condition in an arm chair, his beautiful Inamorata reading to 
hira. Flowers and the image of the holy Virgin are near him. 
The painting is interesting, but the impression produced is 
painful. The subject requires rather the genius of the poet 
than of the artist. The emotions, to be portrayed, seem almost 
too spiritual for the pencil. Raphael, on his death-bed, was 
full of sadness. To be suddenly cut off from his career of 
glory, and, above all, from the woman whom he loved so de- 
votedly, was enough to crush his gentle spirit. His tears, on 
leaving the joys and triumphs of earth, were blended with a 
smile radiant with the glory of heaven. Ferdinand Piloty's 
painting, however, gives us the tears alone; the smile of heaven 
is not there. The effect produced is suggestive of gloomy 
agony, not of hallowed sorrow. The painting fills us with 
sympathy only for Raphael's physical sufferings. Among the 
genre pictures, and a novel one is Reinhardt Sebastian Zimmer- 
mann's " Vaccination Scene," representing the vaccination of 
children, the operation being performed in the presence of the 
mothers and nurses of the little ones, and, according to the 
German law, under the auspices of policemen and of a notary. 
The latter is a young man, pretending to fondle the children 
while registering their names, but actually fascinated by the . 
beauty of their nurses. Some of the policemen look upon the 
poor little children as if they were criminals, and to judge from 
their suspicious gestures, one would think that the documents 
which they inspect are death-warrants, instead of being certifi- 
cates attesting the innocent fact of the children's vaccination. 
The doctor who performs the operation stands a pioture of 
despair and stupidity^ His glasses have parted company with 
the eyes which they were bound to assist, and are loafing about 
on the ridge of the snuff-begrimed nose. The impression which 
he produces upon the children is that of unmitigated fright, 
while the mothers look on, somo with anxiety, others with 



